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ruary 7, 1855, Putyatin obtained Japanese permission for Russian
vessels to enter certain Japanese ports.

This was the first Russo-Japanese treaty. In regard to Sakhalin,
the treaty contained an ambiguous and unusual stipulation: "Sa-
khalin remains undivided between Russia and Japan, as it has been
to this day." 7

Minimizing Japanese intelligence, Muraviev attempted a crude
trick. The Mongolian name for Amur was Sakhalian-Ula. Mura-
viev argued that since the Amur region belonged to China, the
island of Sakhalin was also a Chinese possession; with the cession of
the Amur region to Russia, he contended, Russia had also acquired
the neighboring island. But Japan did not see it that way, and
Muraviev failed to bring about an agreement.

In 1862 a Japanese mission visited St. Petersburg; it proposed the
5oth parallel as the border line between Russia and Japan on Sa-
khalin Island; Russia, in turn, demanded the 48th parallel, which
would have given her control of four fifths of the island. Three
years later Russia for the first time offered to exchange the Kurile
Islands for Southern Sakhalin.

The almost unpopulated Kurile Islands had been claimed by the
Japanese since the eighteenth century. Only on the southernmost
of the Kurilcs, on Iturup, were there any Japanese settlers. A few
Russians came to the same island in 1806; since 1830 the Russian-
American Company had been in control of all the Kurilcs except
Iturup. The first Russo-Japanese treaty of 1855 recognized it as
Japanese, and all the other islands of the Kuriles as Russian pos-
sessions.

Now the Russian plan was to cede the entire chain of islands to
the Japanese in exchange for exclusive control of all of Sakhalin.
The plan was frowned upon by Tokyo; indeed, Sakhalin was far
richer and more promising than the barren and volcanic island
chain.

Finally on March 18, 1867, an agreement between the two
countries was reached which established a condominium over
Sakhalin. The island remained under joint occupation, and the
subjects of Russia and Japan were alike free to move and reside
in all the unsettled areas. In order to gain possession of as much land
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